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Introduction 


The  following  interview  with  Ben  H.  Cummings  covers  many  topics,  from 
his  childhood  in  rural  Healdsburg,  to  college  days,  employment  and  active 
retirement. 

He  was  the  one  and  only  winemaker  for  Prima  Vista  Winery  in  Healdsburg 
which  started  up  after  Prohibition.  The  property  had  a  lengthly  history  by 
the  time  it  became  the  Prima  Vista,  it  had  started  as  a  southern  plant  for  the 
French  American  Tartar  works  from  Icaria  (pre-1900's),  later  becoming  a 
cannery  (during  Prohibition),  and  afterwards  a  winery  again  (Roma),  with 
many  other  uses  in-between. 

Ben  Cummings  is  a  charming  gentleman,  easy  to  listen  to;  and  one  could 
easily  spend  many  more  hours  talking  about  his  experiences  during  his  80 
some  years.  I  hope  you  enjoy  this  interview  as  much  as  I  did. 
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Ben  H.  Cummings 

Interviewed  by  Gail  Ryan 
at  the  Cummings  home,  3340  Miraloma,  Santa  Rosa 

Monday,  August  19, 1996 


Upon  arriving  at  Mr.  Cummings  home,  as  this  was  our  first  meeting,  we 
conversed  a  bit  before  starting  with  the  interview  and  suddenly  we  had  drifted  into 
the  interview  itself.  As  way  of  introduction  Mr.  Cummings  mentioned  that  he  was 
a  Healdsburg  native  and  talked  about  being  raised  in  and  around  Healdsburg.  His 
father,  Harry  William  Cummings,  and  father's  brother,  Frank,  ran  a  livery  stable 
on  the  main  street  (at  that  time  West  Street  now  Healdsburg  Ave).  He  sold  the 
livery  to  Frank  deciding  to  become  a  farmer.  He  purchased  some  property  in  Dry 
Creek  Valley  on  West  Dry  Creek  Road.  The  tape  begins  with  the  home  on  West 
Dry  Creek  Road. 

Ben  Cummings:  Harry  William  Cummings,  he  built  that,  he  hired  someone  to 
help  him,  but  he  pretty  much  designed  it  and  built  it  himself.  At 
the  time  that  he  was  building  it,  this  was  about  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  World  War  1  1914-18.  (He  still  owned  a  large 
house  on  University  Street,  Healdsburg,  which  he  rented.) 

Gail  Ryan:  And  you  were  already  around,  in  the  family? 

Cummings:  I  was  born  in  (May  18th)  1909,  so  I  was  about  five  years  old 

when  my  Dad  bought  that  property  out  there.  We  moved  out 
there,  and  we  lived  in  a  tent  while  he  was  building  a  house. 
Spent  a  winter  in  a  tent.  There  was  a  little  barn  on  the  property, 
of  course,  you  farmed  with  horses  in  those  days.  You  didn't 
have  tractors. 

I  remember  that  Dad  was  getting  ready  to  make  the  foundation 
for  the  house.  There  was  kind  of  a  hardpan  clay  soil  there 
where  he  was  going  to  build  the  house,  and,  in  order  to  make  it 
workable  so  he  could  make  a  level  foundation  on  the  hillside 
there,  he  decided  to  use  dynamite  to  break-up  the  hard-pan.  I 
remember  watching  intently  as  he  was  putting  in  a  half  a  stick 
of  dynamite  every  ten  feet  along  this  area  where  he  was  going 
to  put  the  foundation.  I  had  a  bobtailed  cat  that  was  always 
curious,  he  was  always  following  us  around  to  see  what  we 
were  doing.  His  name  was  Puddy.  I  couldn't  say  the  word 
Pussy,  I  called  him  Puddy.  Puddy  was  following  my  Dad 
around.  Dad  got  all  the  half  sticks  of  dynamite  stuck  in  the 
ground,  they  were  in  the  ground  about  two  feet  deep.  So  he  cut 
the  fuses  a  special  length.  He  knew  how  fast  —  dynamite  fuses 
at  that  time  burned,  about  a  foot  a  minute.  So  he  figured  out 
how  long  it  would  take  for  him  to  get  all  those  fuses  lighted 
before  he  had  to  get  out  of  there.  While  he  was  busy  with 
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lighting  the  fuses  old  Puddy  was  following  him  around  with 
great  intent.  All  these  fuses  were  spit-spit-spit,  you  know  litde 
puffs  of  smoke  coming  out  all  around.  Finally  he  got  the  fuses 
lit  and  got  out  of  there,  and  Puddy  was  still  in  there,  fascinated 
by  the  lights.  Pretty  soon,  boom,  boom,  boom,  boom,  they  all 
started  exploding.  I  remember,  I  was  standing  watching  the 
proceedings,  and  Puddy  came  by  me;  and  he  was  flying  low. 
He  scarcely  touched  the  ground,  his  eyes  were  as  big  as 
saucers.  And  we  didn't  see  him  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Ryan:  How  long  had  your  father  lived  in  Healdsburg? 

Cummings:  Well,  he  was  born  in  Healdsburg.  (July  13,  1868) 

Ryan:  That  is  kind  of  what  I  thought,  what  was  his  name? 

Cummings:  Harry  William  Cummings.  I  have  a  picture  of  a  parade  down 

front  street  there,  in  front  of  the  Cummings  Livery  Stable,  a  big 
sign  Cummings  Livery  Stable  on  West  Street.  It  was  the  main 
street  in  Healdsburg. 

Ryan:  Right,  they  changed  the  name  of  the  streets  so  that  is  called 

Healdsburg  Avenue  now... 

Cummings:  The  main  street  was  West  Street,  it  runs  north  and  south.  It  was 

on  the  west  side  of  the  Plaza. 

So  as  I  say,  my  Dad  had  this  prune  ranch  and  that's  where  I  got 
my  first  experience  picking  prunes.  And  I  still  have  calluses  on 
my  knees  to  this  day! 

Ryan:  When  did  you  start  picking?  You  moved  out  there  when  you 

were  five,  picking  about  six,  somewhat  about  that  time? 

Cummings:  No,  I  picked  prunes  a  lot  longer  than  that.  Because  my  dad  — 

well,  shortly  after  he  had  bought  the  property,  built  the  house 
and  had  produced  one  crop  off  the  little  six  acre  patch  that  was 
down  there  near  Dry  Creek.  A  man  came  to  him,  a  man  named 
Raisch,  who  had  just  made  a  killing  in  the  sugar  business. 
When  the  War  was  just  getting  started,  this  was  World  War  I, 
mind  you,  14-18,  suddenly  sugar  was  quite  precious.  So  Mr. 
Raisch  had  made  some  money  on  sugar  and  he  gave  my  Dad 
about  double  what  my  Dad  thought  the  property  was  worth. 
Paid  him  cash.  He  moved  in,  so  we  had  to  move  out,  and  we 
moved  back  to  the  big  house  in  Healdsburg,  while  my  Dad's 
friends  started  negotiating  for  another  piece  of  property  in 
Alexander  Valley. 

Well,  I  remember  on  one  occasion  while  we  were  still  living  in 
Dry  Creek  Valley.  My  Dad  had  some  business  in  Healdsburg. 
He  had  some  business  with  a  man  named  Jim  Mason,  who  at 
that  time  was  the  City  Marshall  in  Healdsburg.  So  we  hitched 
up  the  horse  and  buggy,  and  headed  for  Healdsburg,  but  instead 
of  driving  down  the  dusty  road,  my  Dad  drove  down  the  bed  of 
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Dry  Creek  mostly  to  soak  the  spokes  in  his  buggy  wheels  so 
they  would  tighten  up  the  rims  on  the  wheels.  So  we  were 
riding  through  the  water  and  came  to  a  place  where  there  was  a 
little  dam  made  of  sticks  of  willow,  brush  and  so  on.  The 
stream,  there  was  still  a  little  water  in  Dry  Creek,  probably 
about  as  much  as  is  falling  down  there  right  now  [referring  to 
his  landscaping  waterfall  in  the  backyard,  about  5  cu.  ft./sec.]. 
The  stream  was  backed  up  by  this  mud,  brush,  dirt  dam.  The 
water  was  all  directed  through  a  gunny  sack,  and  there  was  a 
flat,  shallow  pool,  that  was  down  stream  side  of  that  gunny 
sack,  it  was  full  of  dead  fish.  I  said,  "What's  that  Dad?"  And  he 
said,  "Oh,  you  know  what  that  is?  That  is  the  way  Indians  catch 
fish."  They  direct  the  stream  through  something  like  a  gunny 
sack,  a  porous  thing,  it  could  be  a  woven  basket.  And  they 
grind  up  Turkey  Mullein,  which  has  rotenone  in  it  and  the 
rotenone  goes  down  the  stream,  killing  all  the  fish  and  all  they 
had  to  do  was  go  pick  them  up. 

I've  heard  of  that,  Frank  Nervo  mentioned  in  his  interview  that 
there  were  people  that  take  the  Turkey  Mullein  and  put  it  out 
there. 


Cummings:  That's  right. 

Ryan:  But  it  was  kind  of  illegal... 

Cummings:  (Chuckles)  Ah  huh.  But  the  Indians  were  here  first,  and  they 

made  the  laws  for  themselves  in  those  days. 

So  that  was  a  small  part  of  my  early  experiences  in  Dry  Creek 
Valley.  But  after  my  Dad  had  purchased  the  property  in  the 
Alexander  Valley,  that  was  20  acres,  it  had  a  vineyard  about  six 
acres  of  Zinfandel  grapes,  and  it  had  about  seven  acres  of 
French  prunes,  it  had  a  little  extra  grazing  space  where  you 
could  keep  a  cow  and  a  horse. 

Ryan:  Now,  this  was  right  after  1915  or  16? 

Cummings:  Yeah,  that's  about  1916,  so  the  prunes  were  bringing  a  good 

price.  I  spent  my  grade  school  years  in  the  Alexander  Valley.  I 
have  a  few  pictures  of  my  grade  school  and  my  area  there... 

Ryan:  Which  school  did  you  go  to? 

Cummings:  Alexander  Valley  School.  (Couple  of  miles  south  of  Pine  Rat 

junction  on  Highway  128.) 

Ryan:  They  moved  it  to  where  it  is  now. 

Cummings:  Yes,  that  whole  school  building  was  moved  up  the  hill.  Some 

of  the  people  that  have  a  large  vineyard  — 


Ryan: 


The  Wetzels,  I  believe. 
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Cummings:  Right.  They  use  that  school  building  now  as  kind  of  a  meeting 

place  for  a  lot  of  their  friends.  It  is  up  there  still. 

I  have  some  of  the  old  school  pictures. 

Ryan:  That's  terrific,  I  would  love  to  look  at  them.  Maybe  photocopy 

them  if  I  could. 

Cummings:  They  have  probably  already  been  photocopied  already  to  death, 

you  have  to  figure  that  out  for  yourself. 

Anyhow,  as  I  say,  I  went  all  eight  years  to  a  single  room  grade 
school.  I  got  to  know,  of  course,  school  children...  my  first  few 
years  my  grade  school  teacher  was  Ms.  (Laverne)  Hoadley.  A 
large  and  copious  lady,  about  your  size.  She  ruled  the  school 
with  an  iron  hand.  Nobody  looked  cross  ways  at  her  without 
paying  for  it.  But  then  she  got  a  much  better  job  down  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  her  place  was  taken  by  a  young  lady 
who's  father  owned  the  music  store  in  Healdsburg,  Skee,  Miss 
Skee.  She  was  kind  of  a  helpless,  hapless,  wistful  sort  of  a 
person. 

Ryan:  What  a  change  after  Mrs.  Hoadley! 

Cummings:  Yeah.  And  the  kids  kind  of  took  charge.  The  result  was  that  we 

tried  to  burn  down  the  school  house  one  time.  And  did  a  lot  of 
vandalism  things,  because  we  were  bored,  she  didn't  keep  us 
busy. 

Ryan:  How  many  kids  did  you  have  in  your  class  then? 

Cummings:  When  I  first  went  to  school  there  were  about  40,  and  as  time 

went  on,  the  economy  changed  and  we  reduced  down  to  about 
24. 

Ryan:  So,  she  was  dealing  with  40  kids  at  one  time. 

Cummings:  Dealing  with  forty,  and  they  were  a  little  bit  beyond  her. 

Then  things  got  so  bad  that  the  probation  officer  came  up  to 
give  us  a  lecture.  Told  us  that  we  would  all  go  to  jail  if  we 
didn't  straighten  up. 

Ryan:  You  guys  really  were  awful  then! 

Cummings:  So,  the  school  board  hired  a  man  for  a  teacher.  And  the  first 

thing  that  I  remember  that  he  did  was  to  bring  up  —  I  guess  it 
was  a  razor  strap  or  something  like  that  —  it  had  a  handle  on  it, 
it  had  leather  about  this  long  (24  inches),  and  he  hung  it  up 
behind  his  desk,  in  an  appropriate  and  prominent  place.  His 
name  was  Dee  Winters.  I  think  that  it  was  spelled  D-double  e 
Winters,  a  good  looking  man.  Well,  he  immediately  gave  us 
something  to  do  during  recess,  he  taught  us  to  play  baseball. 
And  suddenly  that  was  something  that  was  fun!  And  you  could 
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concentrate  on  it  and  you  didn't  have  to  think  about  burning 
down  the  school  house. 

So  we  played  baseball,  and  we  had  a  baseball  team.  My  Dad 
used  to  play  baseball  when  he  was  a  young  man,  liked  the 
game;  and  he  showed  me  how  to  throw  curves.  I  became  the 
baseball  pitcher  for  my  school.  Most  kids  in  those  days  when 
they  were  up  to  try  to  catch  behind  the  bat,  when  someone 
swung  the  bat  they  would  blink,  they  wouldn't  see  the  ball  and 
they  would  drop  the  ball,  the  whole  thing.  But  there  was  one 
kid  there,  Russell  Bernard,  who  didn't  blink.  He  could  catch 
me.  And  we  won  a  few  games  and  lost  a  few  games.  Gilford 
School,  up  towards  Geyserville  could  always  beat  us,  but  we 
could  always  beat  Maacama  School  down  there  by  the  creek. 
They  were  the  only  two  schools  that  we  played  against.  We 
didn't  have  any  means  of  transportation. 

Ryan:  I  imagine  wagons?  Horse  it  over  there? 

Cummings:  Yes,  we  had  a  horse  and  buggy,  we  had  horse  and  wagon,  too. 

I  recall  having  to  get  firewood  for  our  fireplace  and  the  cook 
stove:  that  was  my  job,was  to  make  the  wood  for  this  fireplace 
and  stove.  Used  a  buck  saw  to  cut  it.  We  would  take  the  big 
farm  wagon  and  go  up  on  the  Pine  Flat  Road,  to  a  ranch  up 
there  on  the  ridge,  belonged  to  Henry  McDonald,  and  he 
allowed  us  to  cut  what  we  call  saplings.  These  were  trees  that 
were  about  this  diameter  (4-6  inches)  and  grow  about  30  feet 
tall.  We  would  cut  them  to  about  a  20  foot  length,  then  we 
could  conveniently  haul  them  in  the  farm  wagon  and  you  could 
still  make  the  turns  around  the  Pine  Rat  Road,  without  hanging 
up  in  the  brush. 

Ryan:  Yes,  Pine  Flat  is  still  an  interesting  road. 

Cummings:  So,  then  we  would  get  the  black  oak  saplings  and  stack  them 

behind  the  woodshed  and  it  was  my  job,  every  afternoon  after  I 
got  home  from  school  to  fill  Mother's  woodbox  and  make  the 
fireplace  ready.  That  was  our  only  source  of  heat.  So  I  got  to 
know  how  to  cut  wood,  how  to  use  an  ax  and  a  saw,  that  sort  of 
thing.  How  to  pick  prunes  (chuckles). 

As  I  say,  I  went  through  all  eight  grades;  about  the  time  I  was 
ready  to  go  to  high  school,  Prohibition  struck.  And  one  of  my 
friends  whom  I  really  admired  in  grade  school,  his  name  was 
Vernon  Michelson.  His  dad  ran  that  winery.  You  know  where 
Red  Winery  Road  is  up  there? 

Ryan:  Yes,  I  do. 

Cummings:  His  dad  ran  the  winery,  and  of  course,  all  of  sudden  there's  no 

wine  business.  So  I  lost  touch  with  Vernon,  he  was  a  smart  kid, 
and  he  skipped  about  two  grades  in  grade  school.  He  was  going 
to  high  school  in  Healdsburg  before  I  had  gotten  out  of  grade 
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school.  (He  used  to  go  by  bus  to  Healdsburg)  and  usually  on 
certain  days  I  would  get  out  of  grade  school  about  the  time  his 
bus  unloaded  him  at  the  corner  there  where  the  Red  Winery 
Road  starts.  I  asked  him,  "Vernon  what  do  they  teach  you  in 
high  school?"  He  said,  "Algebra  and  Latin."  Well,  I  said, 
"What  is  that?"  "Oh,"  he  said,  "Algebra  is  something  where 
you  use  letters  instead  of  numbers  and  Latin  is  a  dead 
language."  Well,  I  said,  "Vernon,  why  do  you  use  Latin  a  dead 
language?"  He  said,  "Because  all  doctors  use  it. 

He  rode  the  bus  out  there,  was  your  property  near  Red  Winery 
then? 


Cummings:  It  was  about  a  half  a  mile  west.  You  know  where  Jimtown  is? 

Ryan:  Yes. 

Cummings:  Well,  we  lived  in  Jimtown.  I  don't  know  if  you  know  where  the 

Briggs  family  went.  There  is  still  a  big  old  house  there.  We 
lived  just  east  of  the  Briggs  house.  The  Briggs  owned  40  acres 
there.  We  only  owned  20  acres.  The  Briggs  also  had  a  big 
cattle  ranch  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Maacama.  It  was  actually 
on  Briggs  Creek.  The  creek's  on  the  headlands  were  named  for 
the  people  that  owned  the  land.  One  is  named  for  Jack  Ingalls,  I 
think  that  it  is  E-n-g-a-double  1-s.  (Map  lists  it  as  Ingalls 
today). 

The  other  was  owned  by  Hyram  Briggs.  We  always  got  along 
very  well  together.  We  actually  had  a  key  to  their  gate,  so  my 
Dad  and  I  could  drive  up  there  and  go  fishing  on  Briggs  Creek, 
which  is  a  dandy  creek.  It  often  had  hold-over  steelhead  in  it. 
They  come  up  by  the  Russian  River,  you  see.  They  would 
spawn  and  then  lay  over  and  feed  in  the  creek.  Steelhead  don't 
die  like  salmon  do.  They  don't  die  of  spawning.  They  can  come 
back  two  or  three  years  at  a  time.  So  once  in  a  while  we  would 
have  a  big  thrill  to  hang  a  big  one.  Usually  end  up  breaking  the 
rod.  You  have  to  heave  them  out. 

So  anyhow,  that  was  where  I  learned  something  about  cattle 
ranching  because  the  Briggs  operated  their  land  jointly  with  the 
Holmes'.  (The  Briggs'  Ranch)  Their  land  was  on  the  northwest 
flank  of  Mt.  St.  Helena  and  the  people  in  Knights  Valley,  their 
name  was  Holmes.  And  they  owned  land  mostly  in  Knights 
Valley.  I  remember  one  time  when  the  Briggs  Ranch  was 
having  a  cattle  round  up,  they  were  castrating  a  bunch  of  bull 
calves  and  notching  their  ears,  doing  the  necessary  things  that 
you  do  with  bull  calves.  One  of  the  cowboys  there,  was  one  of 
the  Holmes  brothers  actually,  his  name  was  Puncher  Holmes, 
well,  they  called  him  Puncher  Holmes.  Puncher  said,  "Hey  kid, 
do  you  want  to  try  roping  one  of  those  calves?"  I  said,  "Sure."  I 
had  seen  Tom  Mix  movies  and  I  knew  all  about  that  cowboy 
stuff.  So  I  took  a  rope  that  was  made  of  braided  rawhide.  They 
weren't  made  out  of  manilla.  But  I  made  the  mistake  of 
catching  (one)  the  calf  out- weighed  me  about  three  to  one.  And 
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I  caught  him  around  the  neck.  I  went  for  a  sleigh  ride  behind 
that  calf.  I  was  going  around  the  corral  dragging  behind  the 
calf.  While  all  the  cowboys  are  laughing  their  heads  off. 

Ryan:  You  couldn't  think  of  letting  go? 

Cummings:  Oh,  no,  I  wasn't  going  to  let  him  go,  it  wasn't  easy  to  catch 

him.  Finally  one  of  them  took  pity  on  me  and  shoved  the  calf 
down  and  flipped  him  over  and  cut  out  his  testicles,  he  leered  at 
me  as  he  was  cutting  out  his  testicles.  They  were  throwing 
them  all  into  a  bucket  and  they  were  going  to  cook  them. 
Mountain  Oysters. 

Ryan:  Rocky  Mountain  or  just  Mountain. 

Cummings:  Mountain  Oysters.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  that!  I  didn't 

know  why  he  was  leering  at  me.  I  was  just  kind  of  pleased  at 
having  roped  that  damn  calf. 

Ryan:  And  lived. 

Cummings:  Yes.  So  that  was  some  of  my  experiences  up  there.  I  had 

caught  a  12  inch  trout  up  there  in  Briggs  Creek.  And  Puncher 
said  to  come  on  into  the  kitchen  here  and  I  will  show  you  a  real 
trout.  And  he  had  been  up  on  Ingalls  Creek,  and  he  had  a 
steelhead  about  30  inches  long.  I  said,  "Where  did  you  get 
that?"  "I  got  this  at  Ingalls  Falls."  "How  far  up  is  that?"  "It  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  here."  So  time  passes.  I  had  never 
gotten  up  there  on  those  occasions,  and  we  moved  to 
Healdsburg,  and,  of  course,  we  lost  the  access  to  the  Briggs 
Ranch.  Many  years  later,  I  took  my  car  up  towards  Pine  Flat, 
and  hiked  down  to  Ingalls  Creek  and  went  up  to  that  Falls,  it  is 
still  there.  It  is  a  beautiful  place,  it  drops  about  a  100  feet,  a 
great,  big  blue  pool  there. 

Ryan:  Do  you  know  who  owns  that  now? 

Cummings:  I  don't  know  who  owns  it  now.  I  have  been  giving  casual 

thought  to  finding  out  who  owns  it  and  getting  appropriate 
permission  to  go  in  and  take  a  photograph  of  that  pool,  because 
it  is  a  beautiful  place. 

Ryan:  You  actually  go  up  Pine  Flat  [Road],  is  it  past  the  quarry  spot 

there? 

Cummings:  Yes,  you  go  up  to  the  top  of  a  ridge  there,  which  used  to  be  the 

Ingalls  place.  Well,  do  you  know  where  Ingalls  Bluffs  are?  The 
creek  comes  out  of  the  Ingalls  Bluffs  where  that  creek,  where 
that  fall  comes.  If  you  are  interested  you  might... 

Ryan:  I  will,  I  will  look  on  the  map  to  see  if  I  can  find  the  pool. 

Cummings:  I  don't  think  that  you  will  see  it  on  the  map.  It  is  too  small  for 

the  map.  But  as  I  say,  it  drops  about  a  100  feet.  Well,  maybe 
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not  that  high,  maybe  70  feet  something  like  that.  But  it  makes  a 
clear  drop  into  this  blue  pool. 

Ryan:  Sounds  beautiful. 

When  did  you  move  to  Healdsburg  then  from  Alexander 
Valley? 

Cummings:  Well,  when  I  finished  grade  school  my  Mother  —  I  don't  think 

that  she  really  felt  that  I  was  a  plow  boy.  She  thought  that  there 
were  better  things  in  store  for  me.  And  she  wanted  me  to  get 
ahead,  to  get  an  education,  and  so  I  think  that  she  promoted  the 
idea  of  my  Dad  selling  the  ranch  at  a  time  when  the  price  was 
right  and  move  to  Healdsburg.  They  bought  a  second-hand 
house  on  Grove  Street,  and  the  house  is  still  there. 

Ryan:  Now  which  one  is  this? 

Cummings:  I  think  that  it  is  224  Grove  Street. 

Ryan:  They  have  added  14  to  it,  so  it  might  be  14224  Grove  Street 

then. 

Cummings:  Yeah,  something  like  that. 

Ryan:  It  is  one  of  the  older  two  stories? 

Cummings:  It's  actually  a  story  and  a  half. 

Ryan:  On  the  west  side? 

Cummings:  Yes,  it  has  a  big  verandah  porch  all  the  way  around  it.  No,  well 

on  three  sides  to  face  the  driveway.  The  next  door  neighbors, 
named  Tedfords,  had  a  cow  pasture  (later  John  Branscomb).  I 
think  that  has  been  over-laid  by  Highway  101  now,  on  the  west 
side  there.  They  had  about  7  acres  of  cow  pasture  there,  and  a 
little  stream  that  ran  through  it.  That  stream  had  trout  in  it.  It 
comes  down  out  of...  Foss  Creek.  (Named  after  Charlie  Foss  a 
celebrated  stage  coach  driver.) 

Ryan:  Down  by  Grant  Street  then,  closer  to  that? 

Cummings:  Yes,  Grant  Street  [the  streamflowed  under  a  bridge  on  West 

Grant  Street]  ran  all  the  way  down  to  Dry  Creek.  We  were  just 
north  of  where  Grant  Street  cuts  off  there. 

Ryan:  That  stream  does  have  water  in  it,  but  I  don't  see  any  trout. 

Cummings:  There  were  trout  there  in  those  days.  I  think  that  it  was  called 

Manzanita  Creek  or  something  like  that,  originally. 

I  lived  there  for  all  4  years  of  high  school  and  three  years  of 
junior  college  and  two  years  at  the  University  of  California. 
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Ryan:  Nine  years. 

Cummings:  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  school. 

I  was  always  interested  in  something  spectacular,  so  fireworks 
seemed  the  thing  to  do.  So  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  learning 
chemistry. 

Ryan:  Making  solutions  and  blowing  things  up? 

Cummings:  Yes,  hopefully  under  control. 

I  graduated  from  the  University  of  California  with  a  degree  in 
Letters  and  Science  with  a  chemistry  major  subject. 

Ryan:  I  assume  by  California,  you  are  referring  to  Berkeley.  Berkeley 

was  "the"  school  until  what  Davis  was  in  the  forties? 

Cummings:  Davis  was  still  there,  U.C.  Davis,  yeah,  I  will  tell  you  a  little  bit 

more  about  that  later  that's  where  this  wine  business  comes  in. 
(Actually  it  existed  as  the  University  Farm  in  the  pre-WWI — 
the  teen  years.  Earl  Codding,  Grace's  half-brother,  was  a 
student  there,  but  joined  the  signal  corps  in  WWI  and  served  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  Panama.  BC) 

Ryan:  Okay. 

Cummings:  I  got  out  of  Cal  in  '32,  and  there  had  been  a  little  second 

depression  and  there  were  no  easy  jobs  to  find.  And  one  of  my 
school  mates,  who  was  one  of  my  fishing  buddies,  was  in 
charge  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation  warehouse  down 
in  Healdsburg  there.  And  he  gave  me  a  job  sacking  prunes  for 
300  an  hour.  It  was  a  job,  I  could  help  pay  for  my  groceries  at 
home,  I  was  living  at  home.  His  name  was  Charles  McCutchen, 
and  he  was  one  of  my  fishing  buddies.  Nice  guy.  So  I  was 
working  there,  and  after  the  prune  season  was  over  he  gave  me 
a  job  painting  the  sign  on  the  side  of  the  building  there, 
California  Packing  Corp.  in  five  foot  high  letters.  He  knew  I 
like  to  paint.  You  can  see  some  of  my  stuff  up  here  (The 
Cummings  home  displays  a  number  of  his  watercolors  from 
locations  throughout  the  world).  I  was  up  there  on  the  ladder, 
painting  away,  painting  five  foot  high  letter  in  red  paint,  when  I 
heard  a  voice  from  down  below  say,  "Hey  you,  up  there  on  the 
ladder,  you  a  chemist?"  I  said,  "Sure,  do  you  need  one?"  He 
said,  "Yeah  I  do."  I  asked,  "How  much  do  you  pay?"  "One 
hundred-twenty  a  month."  I  got  right  down  off  the  ladder  and  I 
said,  "I'm  your  man.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  He  said,  "I 
want  you  to  take  charge  of  this  winery  I'm  just  about  ready  to 
build."  There  was  an  old  warehouse,  used  to  be  the  old  Scatena 
Winery,  it  belonged  to  Sam  Passarino.  There  are  still  a  few 
Passarinos  around.  Well,  when  Prohibition  came  all  of  a 
sudden  he  lost  control  of  it.  (The  property  was  owned  by  Sam 
Passarino  and  ceased  operation  with  Prohibition.)  This  big  old 
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tin  barn  building,  the  thing  is  still  standing  up  there  near  the 
bridge  now  in  Healdsburg. 

Ryan:  This  is  the  one  that  is  on  Front  Street. 

Cummings:  Yeah. 

Ryan:  It  ended  up  being  the  Roma  Winery  —  during  the  50 's. 

Cummings:  Yeah  that's  right. 

Ryan:  Somehow  the  Socarro's  bought  it.  (Cuneo  family).  It  has  just 

been  sitting  empty  forever. 

Cummings:  I  made  the  first  vintage  in  that  one. 

Ryan:  Who  was  this  gentleman  that  changed  you  from  a  painter  into  a 

chemist  again? 

Cummings:  His  name  is  Aaron  J.  Jaffe. 

Ryan:  He  was  definitely  not  Italian. 

Cummings:  No,  he  was  very  Jewish.  And  he  was  bankrolled  by  a  man 

named  Stein  who  was  a  stockbroker  in  San  Francisco.  He  had 
an  office  in  the  top  floor  of  the  Russ  Building  in  San 
Francisco...  One  of  the  reasons  I  had  the  job  was  that  I  knew 
how  to  run  the  still.  Sweet  wines  were  the  only  thing  that 
people  would  buy  in  those  days. 

Ryan:  You  graduated  in  '32,  then  you  worked  for  California  Packing, 

and  then  Mr.  Jaffe  picked  you  up  in  '34  after  Repeal  (of 
Prohibition)? 

Cummings:  About  '34  and  I  started  to  making  wine.  I  made  about,  oh,  half 

a  million  gallons  that  time,  mostly  port,  sherry,  muscatel,  and 
angelica,  and  tokay  (fortified  wines).  Because  of  the  years  of 
Prohibition  people  had  gotten  out  of  the  habit  of  drinking  dry 
wines.  And  they  all  wanted  something  that  would  make  a  drunk 
come  quick. 

Ryan:  A  little  sugar  to  make  it  palatable  and  a  buzz. 

Cummings:  Push  the  alcohol  up  to  about  20%  and  there  you  are. 

Ryan:  Whoa. 

Cummings:  That's  what  it  is,  all  these  sweet  wines  are  18  and  a  half  to  20 

and  a  half  percent  alcohol.  There  was  a  still  there,  and  I  knew 
how  to  run  it. 

Ryan:  This  was  the  Prima  Vista  Winery,  the  beginning,  the  start  of? 

Cummings:  The  beginning  of  it. 
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Ryan:  Did  you  bottle  there? 

Cummings:  No,  they  had  a  bottling  plant  down  in  San  Francisco.  (Wine 

was  shipped  to  San  Francisco  by  tank  cars  from  the  winery 
spur  track.)  As  I  say,  Mr.  Stein  was  the  bankroll  for  this 
operation.  I  had  worked  for  Jaffe  for  about  three  years.  By  this 
time,  I  had  enough  money  to  buy  a  car.  Jaffe  started  another 
winery  about  five  miles  east  of  Modesto.  So  my  job  was  to  get 
that  thing  on  track,  too.  So  I  would  shuttle  back  and  forth 
between  Healdsburg  and  Modesto. 

Ryan:  Were  you  still  living  over  on  Grove  Street? 

Cummings:  Yes.  But  by  this  time  I  was  keeping  company  with  Mrs. 

Cummings,  Grace  Codding. 

Ryan:  Well,  that  puts  you  at  about  30  [years  old]. 

Cummings:  That  Codding-Cummings  relationship  goes  back  for  many 

years.  A  long,  long  time  before  this.  Her  dad  and  my  Dad  were 
deer  hunting  companions  back  in  the  early  1900's.  So  that's 
how  we  got  acquainted. 

I  worked  for  Jaffe  for  about  four  years,  and  shuttling  between 
Modesto  (and  Healdsburg).  (Mr.  Cummings  ran  both  the 
Healdsburg  and  Empire  plant  east  of  Modesto.)  When  I  got 
working  down  in  Modesto,  as  I  say  we  were  making  sweet 
wines,  there  were  a  couple  of  fellows  named  Ernest  and  Julio 
Gallo.  They  had  rented  a  little  tin  barn  garage  down  in 
Modesto,  and  they  were  taking  all  of  my  product.  I  was 
bringing  it,  about  a  6,000  gallon  load  in  a  tank  truck,  any  of  the 
sweet  wines  that  I  had  made.  The  two  boys  had  just  graduated 
in  Enology  from  Cal  at  Davis.  They  were  doing  all  their  own 
work,  wrestling  the  hoses,  running  the  pumps,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  Just  the  two  of  them,  Ernest  and  Julio.  And  Jaffe  said, 
"Now,  I  don't  know  about  these  two  boys,  they  are  pretty 
young."  But  he  said,  "You  get  them  to  write  you  a  check  before 
you  unload  that  wine.  Take  it  down  to  the  bank  and  cash  it!" 
Which  I  did. 

Ryan:  They  are  still  writing  personal  checks  today. 

Cummings:  They  can  write  big  ones! 

Ryan:  How  true. 

Cummings:  Well,  it  was  about  that  time  when  there  was  another  little 

depression  and  Mr.  Stein  took  a  high  dive  off  the  24rd  floor  of 
the  Russ  Building.  And  a  photographer  got  a  picture  of  it  him 
sailing  through  the  air.  That  ended  Mr.  Jaffe 's  enterprises.  He 
came  to  me  with  a  long  face,  "Well,  you  know  what  happened. 
I  can't  afford  to  keep  you  any  more." 
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Ryan: 

Cummings: 

Ryan: 

Cummings: 

Ryan: 

Cummings: 


Ryan: 
Cummings: 


Ryan: 
Cummings: 


So  [this  was]  1939-40? 

1940. 

Back  to  Healdsburg,  Prima  Vista.  You  were  their  winemaker, 
sounds  like  the  supervisor... 


I  was  in  charge  of  the  operation 


Ryan: 


How  many  people  did  you  have  working  for  you  there? 

These  were  temporary  people,  really.  (Employees  for  general 
work  as  needed  were  Sam  Passarino,  Elwood  Heitz  and  Gene 
Ricci.)  Just  during  the  wine  crushing  season  you  had  to  have 
somebody  to  unload  the  grapes,  because  you  didn't  have  all  the 
automatic  equipment  that  you  have  now,  somebody  had  to 
shovel  with  a  pitchfork,  pitch  the  grapes  into  the  conveyor,  and 
the  conveyor  would  run  them  into  the  crusher,  you  had  all  that 
operation  going  on.  (The  water  source  was  city  water  in 
Healdsburg  and  well  water  at  Empire.  Disposal  of  waste 
products  in  Healdsburg  was  by  dumping  it  along  side  the  NWP 
RR  tracks.  How  it  stank!) 

In  the  meanwhile,  of  course,  when  the  wine  was  fermented  and 
the  alcohol  got  up  to  about  12  percent,  well,  then  you  distilled 
it  and  made  brandy  out  of  it  because  you  have  to  realize  that 
the  Alcohol  Tax  Regulations  required  that  the  wine  be  fortified 
with  grape  brandy.  (There  were  continious  stills  at  both  the 
Healdsburg  plant  and  the  Empire  plant.)  You  couldn't  use  any 
other  kind  of  alcohol  but  grape  brandy. 

That  was  supposedly  to  help  the  industry? 

Sure...  there  have  been  a  lot  of  changes  since  then. 

All  of  a  sudden  here  I  was  out  of  job.  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  marrying  Grace.  At  that  time  I  was  at  my  breeding 
stage. 

31,  you  know,  that's  the  right  time. 

That's  when  people  do  it. 

So  I  went  job  hunting  again.  I  wandered  around  quite  a  bit, 
looking  for  some  kind  of  employment.  (I  did  some  work  at  the 
old  Scatena  Winery  on  Grove  Street,  Healdsburg,  making  3.2% 
alcohol  Clarette.)  Another  winery  had  started  by  the  father 
(John  Reiners.)  of  one  of  my  school  mate  boyfriends,  Carrol 
Reiners.  He  started  a  little  winery  out  in  Windsor.  So  I  was  the 
winemaker  at  the  Windsor  Winery  for  just  one  season. 

Do  you  know  the  location?  Different  people  put  it  different 
places. 
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Cummings:  I  think  I  can  point  it  out  to  you  on  a  map. 

Ryan:  All  right  you  can  do  that.  John's  dad,  didn't  he  have  a  place  out 

in  Dry  Creek  Valley,  right  above,  north  of  Canyon  [Road]. 

Cummings:  Oh  yeah,  that's  right.  That  was  John  Reiners.  He  had  a 

vineyard,  he  had  to  have  someplace  to  put  his  grapes. 

Ryan:  Did  it  (Windsor  Winery)  start  as  a  Co-op? 

Cummings:  Yeah. 

Ryan:  How  long  did  it  [stay  open]? 

Cummings:  Well,  I  think  that  the  winery  ran  for  several  years,  but  they  only 

wanted  me  for  just  to  run  the  fermentation.  As  soon  as  the 
fermentation  was  finished,  they  didn't  have  a  still,  didn't  make 
any  fortified  wines  at  that  time. 

Ryan:  You  were  just  temporary  hire. 

Cummings:  Yeah,  I  was  temporary,  so  I  went  looking  for  a  job  again.  I 

wandered  around  quite  a  bit,  looking  at  different  wineries  and 
so  forth,  then  I  heard  about  a  place  in  Emeryville  called  Shell 
Development.  I  went  there,  told  them  I  needed  a  job.  Told  them 
I  knew  how  to  run  a  still.  They  said  that  they  needed  somebody 
that  knows  how  to  run  stills.  So  I  was  hired  by  Shell 
Development  Company.  The  first  job  I  had  was  not  running  a 
still,  but  was  running  a  hydrogenation  unit  to  make  isooctane. 
At  that  time  the  highest  octane  value  that  you  could  get  was 
about  70,  and  this  was  100  octane.  And  I  made  a  1000  gallons 
of  it  for  a  fellow  named  James  Doolittle.  He  was  doing  engine 
research  for  aircraft  engines  at  Woodriver,  Illinois  for  the  Shell 
Oil  organization.  I  made  him  his  first  1000  gallons  of  100 
octane. 

Ryan:  Did  you  ship  it  out  there  on  the  train? 

Cummings:  Yeah.  While  I  was  doing  that  job,  Hugh  Codding  (future 

brother-in-law  and  Santa  Rosa  developer)  was  out  of  a  job.  He 
had  a  job  as  a  stock  boy  at,  I  think  it  was,  Montgomery  Ward, 
one  of  the  big  supply  places  there.  I  think  it  was  Montgomery 
Ward  where  he  was  working.  He  was  getting  300  an  hour.  He 
was  getting  stock  out  of  the  warehouse  on  roller  skates.  I  said, 
"I  could  get  you  a  job  for  $120  a  month  running  stills  in 
Emeryville."  So  Hugh  Codding  went  to  work  for  Shell 
Development  Company.  This  was  about  the  time  when  the 
motion  picture  business  was  emphasizing  Tarzan  movies.  A 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Johnny  Weismuller,  who  was  quite  a 
swimmer,  an  Olympic  champion,  who  became  Tarzan.  He  used 
to  swing  from  tree  to  tree,  and  roar  out  this  elating  warhoop. 
Hugh  Codding  thought  that  was  funny.  And  there  was  this 
chainhirst  in  the  stillroom  in  Emeryville  and  he  would  get  on 
this  chainhirst  and  swing  back  and  forth,  let  out  this  warhoop 
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and  entertain  all  the  people  there.  Unfortunately,  his  boss  in 
charge  of  that  operation  caught  him.  He  came  in  one  night 
when  he  wasn't  suppose  to  be  there,  watched  him  do  it,  and 
called  him  in,  and  fired  him.  Best  thing  that  he  ever  did.  Hugh 
was  mad!  He  was  going  to  go  and  break  his  nose.  I  said,  "No, 
Hugh  don't  do  it.  If  you  do  that  something  like  that  will  hang 
on  to  you  the  rest  of  your  life."  I  said,  "Forget  it,  he  did  you  a 
favor."  I  said,  "That's  not  the  thing  for  you  to  do  anyhow." 

Hugh  shortly  there  after  went  into  the  Seabee's  and  came  back 
and  became  a  builder. 

Ryan:  He  was  in  the  Seabee's  during  World  War  II  then? 

Cummings:  Yes.  I  stayed  with  Shell,  Shell  Development  and  then  I 

transferred  to  Shell  Chemical  Company.  Because  Shell 
Development's  purpose  was  to  devise  a  product  to  utilize 
wasted  gases  from  their  refineries,  a  product  line  that  they 
could  make  commercial  on  a  large  scale.  Then  they  transferred 
it  over  to  Shell  Chemical  Company.  Who  would  make  the 
chemicals  that  were  developed.  So  that  was  my  next  job.  By 
this  time  I  had  gotten  married  to  Grace  Codding. 

Ryan:  We  are  in  the  1940's  how  long  did  you  date? 

Cummings:  About  six  years.  Yeah,  she  wouldn't  marry  me  until  I  could  get 

a  $120  a  month  for  sure.  That's  what  you  need  to  rent  a  house 
and  buy  groceries.  She  was  practical. 

I  transferred  to  Houston,  by  this  time  (1942)  our  daughter  had 
been  born,  Caroline.  Her  name  now  is  HoyL  Anyway,  Caroline 
was  born  in  an  hospital  in  Oakland.  I  was  working  for  Shell 
Development  in  Emeryville,  but  we  were  living  in  Oakland  in  a 
rented  house.  We  had  excellent  rent,  $22  a  month. 

Ryan:  That's  not  bad. 

Cummings:  Yeah,  it  had  a  nice  view,  it  looked  out  over  the  San  Francisco 

Bay,  and  we  could  see  the  China  Clipper  come  in  and  land  on 
the  Bay. 

We  got  this  transfer  to  Houston,  and  there  I  became  Chief 
Chemist  for  Shell  Chemical  Company,  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
laboratory  in  Houston.  We  manufactured  on  a  commercial 
scale  all  of  these  things  that  had  been  created  in  Shell 
Development  Company. 

Ryan:  It  must  have  been  a  pretty  big  department? 

Cummings:  Well,  it  was,  I  had  about  20  chemists  working  for  me.  And  that 

was  where  I  bought  the  first  computer  from  General  Electric 
Company.  It  took  up  a  room  as  big  as  that  kitchen 
(approximately  12'  X  12').  And  since  transistors  had  not  been 
developed,  the  computer  had  all  glow  tubes.  We  had  to  build 
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air  conditioning  to  take  care  of  that  computer.  We  had  so  many 
notes  that  had  to  be  collated  from  all  these  chemists,  a  lot  of 
numbers.  So  that's  why  I  bought  the  computer. 

So  I  worked  for  Shell  Chemical  for  30  years.  I  was  eventually 
transferred  to  the  head  office  in  New  York  City.  I  had  an  office 
in  about  the  50th  floor  —  52nd  floor  of  the  RCA  building.  I 
could  look  from  my  office  all  the  way  up  Central  Park. 

Ryan:  When  was  that  —  when  you  were  in  New  York? 

Cummings:  This  is  in  the  50's  all  the  way  up  to  62-63. 

While  I  had  been  working  at  Shell  Development  in  Emeryville 
I  got  active  in  the  Sierra  Club.  There  I  got  acquainted  with  a 
gentleman  named  Tom  Hughes  Jukes,  (Tom  Jukes,)  and  Tom 
was  an  expert  on  animal  nutrition.  He's  still  alive  and  he  is  still 
travels  the  world  as  an  advisor  on  animal  nutrition.  He  and  I  are 
about  the  same  age,  he's  86,  too.  Great  guy.  He  was  a  doctorate 
from  a  university  in  Toronto,  then  he  became  a  department 
head  at  the  University  of  California,  Davis.  We  used  to  run  into 
each  other  when  we  were  up  skiing  at  Donner  Summit,  the 
Sierra  Club  lodge  (Claire  Tappaan  Lodge)  up  at  Donner 
Summit.  So  when  I  got  transferred  to  New  York,  we  were 
assigned  to  a  new  housing  development  over  there  in  Queens 
on  Long  Island.  I  had  to  commute  into  Manhattan  Island.  It  was 
fine  for  awhile.  At  that  time  our  neighbors  were  mostly  air  line 
pilots.  We  got  along  pretty  well.  Then  they  began  to  buy  their 
own  homes  up  around  the  Idlewilde  Air  Field.  And  pretty  soon 
the  properties  were  put  up  for  rent  and  were  eventually  taken 
over  by  a  different  class  of  people  entirely.  Some  of  the  kids 
were  treating  our  kids  badly,  and  we  didn't  like  it.  I  was 
actually  getting  ready  to  bail  out,  I  was  ready  to  get  a  job  with 
the  nuclear  bomb  laboratory  at  Idaho.  They  were  doing  nuclear 
research  up  in  Idaho.  I  can't  think  of  the  name  of  the  town, 
right  there  now.  It  was  Twin  Falls.  (I  know)  Idaho  Falls  a  little 
town  up  there  on  the  Snake  River.  Anyhow,  I  was  getting 
pretty  restless.  Then  I  got  a  letter  from  Tom  Jukes  from 
Suffern,  New  York.  He  had  been  out  there  at  Davis  and  we 
skied  together  a  few  times,  I  know  that  he  had  taken  a  job  with 
Lederle  Laboratories  in  Pearl  River,  New  York.  He  wanted  to 
form  a  new  chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club.  He  said,  "We  have 
about  12,000  Sierra  Club  members  east  of  the  Mississippi.  We 
ought  to  have  our  own  chapter  here."  You  see  I  was  pretty 
active  in  the  Sierra  Club  at  the  time.  He  invited  us  over  to  his 
house,  actually  in  Suffern,  New  York.  I  got  over  there  and 
"Wow,"  I  said,  You  live  here?  How  do  you  pay  for  it?"  "It's 
not  as  expensive  as  you  think  it  is.  It's  been  rent  controlled.  It's 
owned  by  a  military  officer  that  is  in  the  Philippines  right 
now."  The  rent  was  $60  a  month.  It  was  a  12  room  house,  two 
fireplaces,  a  full-time  gardener,  12  acres  of  lawn,  a  pond,  a 
swimming  pool,  two  car  garage  —  and  a  trout  stream. 

Ryan:  Incredible. 
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Cummings:  Yes,  it  was  hard  to  believe.  He  said,  "Don't  worry  about  it.  We 

were  thinking  of  moving  out,  you  can  have  it."  So  we  moved  to 
Suffern,  New  York.  We  spent  15  years  there,  we  had  a  lovely 
time.  The  kids  all  learned  to  ski  there,  our  neighbor  up  the 
street,  up  on  Haverstraw  Road  (Dick  Taylor)  — 

End  of  Tape  1  Side  1 

Cummings:  He    worked    for    American    Smelting    &    Refining    Co. 

(ASARCO),  but  he  had  a  lot  of  western  assignments  that  he 
used  to  go  to,  and  a  lot  of  them  around  Sun  Valley,  Idaho  and 
so  he  got  interested  in  skiing.  (He  had  gone  to  Dartsmouth 
which  was  a  big  ski  school.)  He  had  a  big  hillside  pasture  up 
there  on  Haverstraw  Road,  he  cut  the  hay  off  of  it  and  made  it 
into  a  ski  slope.  And  a  little  WW  II  surplus  Jeep  V-8  engine  to 
run  the  rope  tow.  We  used  to  go  up  there  with  five  gallons  of 
gasoline  and  crank  it  up,  while  the  kids  were  all  sharpening  up 
on  their  skiing.  This  pond  we  had,  iced  over  in  the  winter  time 
so  you  could  do  ice  skating.... 

Ryan:  That's  terrific. 

Cummings:  The  back  part  of  this  Copeland  property,  that  we  lived  on,  ran 

into  the  Bear  Mountain  State  Park.  There  were  about  60,000 
acres  of  mountain  land.  There  were  plenty  of  deer  on  it,  so  I 
used  to  go  up  there  with  my  bow  and  arrows  and  do  my  deer 
hunting.  (Through  a  large  landholding  the  Ramapo  Land 
Company,  and  on  into  Harriman  Interstate  Park.) 

Ryan:  That  saved  you  $60  in  itself. 

Cummings:  Yeah.  Of  course,  Grace  got  very  much  interested  in  the 

women's  clubs  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  She  was  a  very  social 
person,  anyhow.  Those  were  good  years. 

Ryan:  How  many  kids  do  you  have  then? 

Cummings:  Three. 

Ryan:  Caroline  was  the  first. 

Cummings:  Caroline  was  the  first,  Earle  was  the  second  and  Ken  was  the 

third.  Kenneth  has  a  degree  in  Mining  Engineering,  but  can't 
get  a  job  in  mining,  because  there  is  no  mining  done  here  in  the 
United  States  anymore. 

Ryan:  Because  it  is  too  costly? 

Cummings:  It's  a  different  type  of  mining.  He  had  a  job  for  awhile  in  South 

Africa  in  one  of  those  deep  mines  in  Johannesburg.  That's 
where  you  take  six  elevators  to  get  to  work. 

Ryan:  What  are  they  a  mile  below  ground  and  lower? 
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Cummings: 


Ryan: 
Cummings: 


Ryan: 
Cummings: 


Ryan: 
Cummings: 

Ryan: 
Cummings: 


Oh,  two  miles,  yeah,  it  gets  hot  down  there,  you  are  getting 
down  close  to  the  core.  They  could  only  work  for  about  four 
hours  a  shift,  because  especially  the  time  they  spent  pouring 
water  into  it,  cooling  it  off  so  they  could  get  it  habitable  so 
people  could  stay  in  there.  But  the  deeper  they  got,  the  gold  got 
richer  and  richer.  But  the  thing  that  stopped  Kenneth,  that  heat 
didn't  bother  him  so  much,  but  when  the  Cubans  started  an 
expeditionary  force  in  Angola,  to  help  the  Angolans  fight  the 
West  Africans,  it  looked  like,  if  Kenneth  wanted  to  keep  his  job 
he  would  have  to  join  the  Africans  troops.  He  had  already 
fulfilled  his  U.S.A.  military  service  in  Turkey.  He  had  to  go  to 
the  military  service  about  the  time  of  Viet  Nam  war.  His  tour  of 
duty  was  in  Turkey.  That  was  a  great  job,  he  had  a  good  time 
on  that  one.  He  climbed  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Arraret  on  one  of  his 
free  times. 

Yes,  it's  an  interesting  country,  Turkey. 

Yeah.  Right  now  he  drives  a  taxi,  an  airport  limousine  is  what 
he  is  doing  right  now.  His  wife  is  a  computer  expert.  She 
travels  worldwide  teaching  people  how  to  use  computers.  They 
have  adopted  two  litde  girls,  now.  The  two  little  girls  right  now 
are  visiting  with  my  daughter  in  Boulder,  Colorado. 

How  many  grandkids  do  you  have? 

I  don't  know,  I'm  not  sure.  These  two  little  girls  Kenneth  and 
Patricia  adopted  would  be  our  grandchildren,  and  we  have  an 
adopted  grandson,  who  is  going  to  college  in  Colorado.  Then  I 
have  a  granddaughter  who  just  got  a  (ALA)  professional 
architectural  degree.  And  Earle's  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy. 
That's  the  crop. 

How  about  your  mother?  Was  she  a  Californian  from  the 
beginning,  too,  like  your  dad? 

No,  my  mother  —  (Interrupted  by  postman.) 

(Returns  and  brings  up  topic  of  N.Y  home.) 


Did  it  really  cost  you  $60  a  month? 


Yes,  it  did.  We  finally  moved  out  of  there  because  the  owner 
decided  he  was  going  to  retire  from  the  military  service  and 
take  over  and  develop  the  property.  It  was  a  big  piece  of 
property  there,  it  was  about  200  acres.  As  I  say  there  was  a 
trout  stream  on  there,  there  was  about  9  acres  of  lawn  and  we 
had  a  full  time  gardener.  He  probably  fired  the  gardener  right 
away.  The  whole  thing  was  rent  controlled.  We  were  very 
excited  we  could  rent  it,  we  just  stayed  in  there.  We  were  able 
to  save  enough  money  to  build  this  house. 
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Ryan:  I  can  imagine,  with  only  paying  $60  a  month. 

Cummings:  Yes,  that's  how  we  built  this  house. 

Ryan:  Back  to  your  mom.  Where  did  your  mother  come  from? 

Cummings:  My  Mother  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  Her  name  was  Trennert. 

Her  parents  were  Alsacians,  called  Alsace-Lorraine  at  one  time. 
They  had  enough.  Due  to  invasions,  practically  every  kid,  by 
the  time  he  was  able  to  carry  a  gun,  was  inducted  into  the  army 
and  they  had  to  go  fight  Poland  or  somebody.  And  get  shot. 
And  they  didn't  want  that,  so  they  moved  to  Philadelphia  and 
shortly  after  that  they  moved  to  Alameda.  There  her  father  died 
of  tuberculosis.  It  was  a  killer  in  those  days,  and  shortly 
thereafter,  her  mother  remarried  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sauer  of 
German  background.  Her  mother  was  driving  a  horse  and 
buggy,  and  the  horse  was  frightened  by  some  kind  of  event, 
and  ran  away,  and  turned  the  buggy  over  and  dragged  her 
behind  the  horse  and  buggy  for  some  distance,  and  it  caused 
severe  damage  flesh  damage  in  her  leg,  she  got  what  was  called 
cancer  of  it,  and  died  of  it.  So  my  Mother  (she  was  about  18 
years  old  at  the  time),  had  been  working  as  a  dressmaker  at  a 
department  store  in  San  Francisco  called  Kahn's.  She  had  taken 
a  vacation  trip  to  Lake  County  from  Alameda.  It  was  quite  a 
trip  with  horse  and  wagon  to  get  to  Lake  County. 

Ryan:  Was  the  train  going  then? 

Cummings:  No.  There  was  a  ferry  across  the  Carquinez  Straits —  there  was 

a  ferry  to  get  on  the  road  up  here  from  there.  It  was  just  by 
road. 

Ryan:  Oh,  that  is  a  long  way. 

Cummings:  Two  months,  something  like  that  for  the  vacation.  But  she  liked 

the  country.  She  met  a  young  man  up  there  by  the  name  of 
George  Piner,  who  was  a  musician.  He  was  very  kind  to  her, 
gave  her  a  lot  of  encouragement.  And  then  she  apparently 
heard  something  about  a  place  here  in  Healdsburg,  that  was 
like  Kahn's,  called  Rosenberg  and  Bush,  and  she  thought  that 
she  would  like  to  try  working  up  here.  So  she  found  a  family 
where  she  could  live  out  near  Healdsburg,  the  place's  named 
Moore,  and  a  woman  named  Rosalee  Moore  who  made  her  a 
friendly  gesture  and  offered  to  let  her  stay  at  the  Moore's,  and 
she  stayed  there  for  awhile.  That  was  while  she  was  working  in 
Healdsburg,  and  apparently  at  some  of  the  special  functions, 
she  must  have  met  my  father. 

Ryan:  That  was  around  1900's? 

Cummings:  Just  about  around  1900' s,  yeah.  My  father  had  just  been 

divorced,  so  he  was  looking  for  another  spouse.  I  don't  know 
just  exactly  how  they  got  acquainted,  but  because  he  ran  the 
taxi  service  for  the  train,  of  course  the  service  was  a  horse  and 
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buggy,  it  was  still  a  taxi  service.  Apparently  he  heard  about  this 
bright  young  woman  who  was  there,  and  he  made  some  attempt 
to  become  acquainted  with  her.  I  don't  know  how  this  all  came 
about,  but  the  upshot  was  that  they  got  married.  As  I  say,  he 
had  a  son  by  his  first  wife,  Jack  Cummings  was  his  name. 

Ryan:  What  was  your  dad's  name? 

Cummings:  Harry  William  Cummings. 

Ryan:  And  your  mother's  first  name? 

Cummings:  Caroline  Teresa  Trennert  Cummings. 

So,  they  were  married  and  I  was  born  about  nine  months  and 
15  minutes  later. 

I  was  bom  in  the  big  house  in  Healdsburg,  there  on  (on  the  hill) 
University  Street. 

Ryan:  The  livery  stable  that  your  dad  had  — 

Cummings:  That  was  on  main  street,  they  called  it...  West  Street,  yeah  it 

was  West  Street.  That's  right.  The  livery  stable  was  on  West 
Street. 

Ryan:  The  train  came  down  by  — 

Cummings:  It  came  down  the  lower  end  of  West  Street,  the  old  NWP  and 

that  of  course  is  North  Western  Pacific  Railroad.  That's  I  guess 
how  my  dad  got  acquainted  with  George  Codding.  Because 
George  would  arrive  down  at  the  station  and  my  dad  would 
come  down  to  the  station  with  some  kind  of  a  vehicle  to  pick- 
up the  passengers.  And  they  found  out  they  both  liked  to  hunt 
deer,  so  it  all  started  from  there. 

Ryan:  Are  you  the  only  son,  the  only  child? 

Cummings:  No,  as  I  say  my  father  had  a  son,  Jack,  by  the  first  wife,  Jack  is 

no  longer  living.  He  died  about  ten  years  ago.  And  my  sister, 
(Rosalie  Maxine),  she  was  five  years  younger  than  1. 1  was  five 
years  old  when  she  was  bom. 

Ryan:  1914. 

Cummings:  And  she,  I  think,  became  alcoholic.  She  apparently  was 

unhappy,  an  unhappy  personality,  just  sad.  Always  seemed  to 
have  —  things  just  didn't  work  out  for  her.  She  became  a 
registered  nurse,  she  worked  at  the  University  of  California 
Hospital  in  San  Francisco  for  a  long  time.  She  got  tired  of  that 
because  she  was  dealing  with  the  death  throes  of  so  many 
people,  that  made  her  depressed.  So  she  got  a  job  as  a  dental 
nurse  and  that  was  all  right,  but  then  she  got  to  drinking. 
Apparently  to  cover  up  her  wounded  spirits.  She  got  fired.  She 
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had  accumulated  enough  money  to  buy  a  house  in  Mill  Valley 
and  she  used  to  commute  to  work  there.  She  took  a  trip  to 
Europe  one  time,  she  bought  a  Mercedes  car,  and  so  she  could 
have  lived  well  if  she  had  just  kept  up  her  courage.  But  she  lost 
her  courage  and  she  got  to  drinking  and  as  I  say,  she  sold  her 
house  in  Mill  Valley  and  bought  a  house  out  here  on  the 
Russian  River.  The  Russian  River  Terrace  out  here,  just  beyond 
the  golf  course  there.  Down  towards  the  river,  she  had  a  house 
there.  (River's  Bend  off  South  Fitch  Mountain  Road. } 

Ryan:  In  Healdsburg. 

Cummings:  Yes.  There  she  apparently,  she  was  looking  for  something  to 

drink,  I  guess,  and  she  had  run  out  of  her  regular  line  of  alcohol 
and  she  drank  some  rubbing  alcohol.  That's  isopropyl  alcohol. 
It  knocked  the  hell  out  of  her.  Put  her  in  the  hospital.  People, 
you  know,  didn't  see  her  around  for  a  couple  of  days,  they 
broke  into  the  house  and  they  found  her  unconscious  and 
rushed  her  up  to  the  hospital.  She  was  there  for  about  ten  days, 
and  then  they  didn't  want  her  and  I  took  her  to  a  nursing  home 
down  here  near  the  town  of  Sonoma.  There  she  died. 

Ryan:  Did  she  go  to  school  with  you  then  in  Alexander  Valley? 

Cummings:  Yes,  oh,  yes.  She  went  to  Alexander  Valley  grade  school, 

Healdsburg  High  School. 

Ryan:  If  the  school  had  40  kids,  that's  not  too  many  families  really,  if 

you  have  a  number  of  kids  in  a  family. 

Cummings:  No,  we  had  a  small  family. 

Ryan:  The  Italians  were  having  five  and  six. 

Cummings:  That's  all  they  had  to  do. 

Ryan:  They  had  a  lot  of  work  to  do  (on  the  ranches],  picking  up 

prunes  and  stuff  like  that.  If  you  had  shared  the  burden  you 
wouldn't  have  scabs  on  your  knees  still. 

Cummings:  I  didn't  have  that  choice. 

Our  daughter  Caroline,  she  was  our  first  born  child,  as  I  said, 
she  was  born  in  a  private  hospital  in  Oakland.  She  lived  with  us 
down  through  Houston,  through  New  York,  went  to  grade 
school  in  Suffern,  New  York.  Then  she  went  to  college  at 
Boulder  in  Colorado.  We  had  taken  summer  trips  out  to 
Yellowstone  county  and  she  liked  the  country  out  there.  So  she 
decided  she  wanted  to  see  some  mountains  and  —  She  went  to 
college  at  Boulder.  There  she  met  her  husband,  Tom  Hoyt,  who 
at  that  time  was  taking  a  degree  in  Structural  Engineering  or 
something  like  that.  He  wanted  to  build  something.  He  got  into 
a  partnership  with  a  young  man,  who  was  one  of  his 
schoolmates,  he  was  the  heir  to  a  very  large  fortune.  So  he 
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Ryan: 


actually  bankrolled  this  new  company.  His  name  was  David 
Stainton,  so  the  name  of  the  corporation  that  they  now  use  is 
called  the  McStain  Corporation.  But  Dave  was  kind  of  a  happy- 
go-lucky  sort  of  a  guy.  He  came  to  his  end  shooting  pictures 
from  his  plane  of  skiers  out  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  didn't 
clear  the  hill,  crash  landed  and  killed  himself.  His  son  survived 
though,  and  walked  out  and  got  help.  But  it  was  too  late.  Dave 
was  dead.  His  wife  is  still  alive  and  has  an  elaborate  house  in 
Boulder,  Colorado.  But  it  was  Dave's  money  that  got  this 
McStain  Corporation  going.  And  it  was  Tom's,  Tom  Hoyt's, 
enthusiasm  and  thinking  that  kept  it  going.  And  they  are 
probably  the  largest  builders  in  Boulder,  Colorado  today.  I  can 
give  you  reams  of  stuff  on  that,  of  course. 

What  about  Alexander  Valley  when  you  were  out  there?  You 
were  ten  to  fourteen,  thirteen,  something  like  that.  What  was  it 
like  there? 


Cummings:  First  of  all,  it  was  settled  by  some  Spanish  Grantees.  The 

Bidwell  family,  John  Bidwell,  it  was  sometimes  written 
Bedwell,  too,  but  we  all  called  them  Bidwell.  He  had  a  son 
named  Wesley,  who  was  his  heir,  at  that  time  they  ran  cattle 
and  sheep  on  that  lower  part  of  Alexander  Valley  —  toward  the 
south  end. 

Ryan:  By  "lower"  do  you  mean  down  towards  Maacama.  What  was 

the  cut  off,  Jimtown? 

Cummings:  Jimtown,  they  had  a  line  that  divided  the  north  part  of  the 

valley  from  the  south,  yes. 

I'm  trying  to  think  of  the  name  of  it,  the  one  that  owned  the 
most  part  of  the  north  part  of  the  valley- 
Ryan:  Cyrus  Young? 

Cummings:  It  was  Young,  his  name  was  Young  but  I  think  that  it  was  — 

Maynard. 

The  only  child  I  knew  that  Maynard  had  was  his  daughter 
Florence. 

When  Prohibition  was  declared,  all  of  a  sudden  Maynard  was 
broke.  His  daughter  got  a  job  playing  the  organ  in  Healdsburg. 
In  those  days  they  used  to  have  organ  music  to  go  with  the 
movies. 

Ryan:  To  go  with  the  silent  movies. 

Cummings:  She  was  a  very  nice  woman.  I  don't  know  whether  she  ever 

married.  I  lost  track  of  those  people.  You  see  when  we  moved, 
first  of  all  to  Healdsburg,  and  then  eventually  I  moved  to  New 
York  and  Texas,  you  lose  track. 
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Ryan:  It  was  a  very  small  community  out  there  in  Alexander  Valley,  I 

would  imagine. 

Cummings:  Well,  as  I  say,  Maynard  Young  had  everything  between 

Jimtown  and  Geyserville,  and  the  southwest  part  of  the  valley 
was  owned  mostly  by  a  Swiss  family  named  Rued  and  by  Jim 
McCutchen.  (Henry  Rued  had  a  big  strawberry  patch  west  of 
the  river  where  we  used  to  get  strawberries  that  Mother  made 
into  jelly.)  There  weren't  too  many  people  out  there.  Then  Jim 
Patrick  had  the  store  in  Jimtown.  Dan  Harrington  ran  the 
blacksmith's  shop,  it  was  taken  over  later  by  his  son  when 
Jesse  got  out  of  the  army. 

Ryan:  I  have  a  small  interview  with  him  (by  William  Heintz). 

Cummings:  Then  that  store  going  north  at  the  crossroads  there  (northwest 

corner  of  Highway  128  and  Alexander  Valley  Road),  that  was 
owned  by  several  different  people. 

Ryan:  Jim  McCutchen  was  he  the  one  that  was  involved  with  the 

grape  grower  co-op  up  in  Geyserville  then?  Maybe  one  of  his 
sons? 

Cummings:  Very  likely. 

The  McCutchens  that  I  knew  were  in  Healdsburg.  One  of  those 
was  Charlie,  Charlie  McCutchen,  he  was  one  of  my  fishing 
buddies.  Once  we  discovered  a  place;  we  were  fishing  up  in  the 
Eel  River,  just  below  the  new  dam  (on  the  middle  fork),  that 
was  fantastic  there  for  awhile. 

Ryan:  All  the  old  stories  are  great,  I  can't  even  get  a  fish  to  jump  on 

my  hook. 

Cummings:  I've  followed  fishing  for  a  long  time.  I've  traveled  fairly 

widely  to  go  fishing.  I've  caught  fish  in  East  Africa,  caught  fish 
in  South  America,  caught  fish  in  Alaska  and  New  Zealand. 

Ryan:  What  did  your  father  do  after  you  got  back  into  Healdsburg 

from  Alexander  Valley? 

Cummings:  He  lived  on  the  proceeds  of  his  investments  from  the  proceeds 

of  the  sale  of  that  ranch.  He  had  chickens,  a  cow  —  which  I 
milked  and  raised.  He  had  a  little  line  of  grapes,  oh,  about  15 
grape  vines.  Then  there  were  some  fruit  trees,  apple  trees, 
plums,  we  had  four  orange  trees  on  our  front  lawn. 

A  little  story  about  that.  About  1932,  we  had  a  hard  freeze,  and 
all  the  leaves  on  the  orange  tree  just  curled  up.  And  my  dad 
said,  "Don't  take  it  out,  it  will  come  back."  Well,  it  did.  The 
next  year  it  put  out  new  leaves,  put  out  a  new  crop  of  oranges. 
Some  years  later,  when  we  had  just  bought  this  house  here.  Our 
next  door  neighbor  right  across  the  street,  Ernie  Thomas,  put  a 
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Ryan: 


Cummings: 


Ryan: 
Cummings: 

Ryan: 

Cummings: 


grove  of  orange  trees  on  his  property.  He  had  come  from 
around  Lindsay,  down  in  Southern  California. 

So  he  planted  orange  trees  up  here,  and  we  had  one  of  the  those 
hard  freezes,  and  we  was  about  to  pull  up  those  trees.  And  I 
said,  "Ernie"  —  we  were  working  of  the  Planning  Commission 
at  the  time,  here  in  Santa  Rosa  —  we  were  at  this  meeting  and 
Ernie  was  pretty  glum.  "You're  mourning  over  that  orange 
crop  aren't  you?"  And  he  said,  "Yeah,  I  think  that  I'm  going  to 
pull  them  out."  And  I  said,  "Don't  do  it  Ernie  they  will  come 
back."  And  so  about  a  year  later,  he  came  over  to  tell  me,  "You 
were  right.  You  saved  my  orange  crop,  you  can  have  the  pick 
of  those  oranges  any  time  you  want  it."  And  by  golly  I  have. 

The  Prima  Vista  Winery,  the  Roma  Winery,  the  building  is 
huge,  how  could  you  fill  it  up?  I  have  been  inside  it,  there  are 
just  rooms  after  rooms.  What  was  there  when  it  was  the  Prima 
Vista? 

Well,  it  was  just  a  big  empty  warehouse.  There  weren't  any 
tanks  in  it  at  all.  Sam  Passarino  had  it,  it  was  ...  became  a  fruit 
packing  house  for  awhile,  just  enclosed  space.  When  I  took  it 
over  for  Jaffe,  the  first  year  I  was  just  really  busy  getting  the 
thing  to  running.  The  second  year  I  was  there,  after  the  vintage 
was  over,  most  of  the  wines  were  shipped  down  to  their  place 
down  in  San  Francisco  where  they  were  botding  it  and  selling 
it  there.  So  we  had  a  lot  of  empty  tanks  there.  And  so  I  had  this 
steam  boiler  there,  just  sitting  there  idle,  mostly  just  to  run  the 
distillation  equipment.  At  that  time  I  had  been  a  member  of  a 
chemical  fraternity  in  University  of  California.  I  had  a  lot  of 
fraternity  members  brothers  that  I  was  familiar  with,  was 
current  with.  So  a  lot  of  them  worked  in  wineries.  And  I  had  a 
big  party  up  at  that  winery  one  night,  invited  them  all  up  there, 
filled  up  some  of  those  tanks  with  hot  water  and  had  a 
fraternity  swimming  party  in  the  tanks. 

Did  you  do  gravity  feed  when  you  were  crushing? 

We  got  a  lot  grapes,  we  had  a  conveyor  belt  that  would  carry  a 
lot  of  the  stuff  into  the  fermentation  tanks  run  by  electricity. 

Well  that  was  run  off  the  steam  generator?  (The  distillery  was 
heated  by  steam  from  two  boilers.) 

Yeah,  I  darn  near  got  cooked  by  that  thing  one  time,  too.  The 
furnace  blew  up  one  time  when  I  was  right  in  front  of  the  fire 
doors.  The  doors  went  like  that,  picked  me  up  and  threw  me 
against  the  wall,  took  all  the  hair  off  my  head,  peeled  the  skin 
off  my  arms,  I  was  a  cooked  pigeon.  I  remember  I  had  one  of 
my  school-  age  friends  was  working  as  a  relief  there  for  me, 
Elwood  Heitz,  he  looked  at  me  and  "What  the  hell  happened  to 
you?"  I  said,  "Get  me  to  a  hospital.  I've  been  cooked."  I  said, 
"Take  over."  I  said,  "Shut  everything  down,  take  over,  take  me 
to  the  hospital." 
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Ryan:  You  said  that  you  made  a  lot  of  ports,  and  sherries,  and 

muscatel  and  angelicas.  What  kind  of  grapes? 

Cummings:  Any  kind  of  grapes.  Grapes  were  just  getting  started.  Most  of 

the  grapes  were  just  table  grapes,  they  were  made  just  for  grape 
juice  and  grape  juice  concentrate.  It  was  illegal  to  make  them 
into  wine. 

Ryan:  Grape  juice  concentrate,  from  where —  the  central  valley? 

Cummings:  The  few  vineyards  here  were  used  for  what  they  called 

sacramental  wines.  No  way  near  enough  to  use  to  full  capacity. 
So  we  got  train  loads  of  grapes  from  die  central  valley  (Lodi  - 
Modesto  area).  We  had  people  with  pitchforks  pitching  the 
grapes  off  of  the  gondolas  into  conveyor  belts  and  go  through 
die  crusher,  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff. 

Ryan:  So  basically,  the  name  (of  the  wine)  was  just  what  would  move 

that  year? 

Cummings:  That's  right. 

Ryan:  Did  you  go  into  making  drier  wines  or  did  they  close  down 

before  that  happened? 

Cummings:  I  was  out  of  there  before  that,  by  the  time  that  business  got 

really  going,  I  was  making  isooctane  for  James  Doolittle. 

Ryan:  Set  aviation  on  its  feet,  yeah. 

Cummings:  Yeah,  I  got  to  know  Jimmy  Doolittle. 

Ryan:  I've  seen  news  reports  (about  him). 

Cummings:  He  led  the  raid  on  Tokyo.  He  was  a  smart  guy.  He  had  a 

doctor's  of  science  at  MIT. 

Ryan:  A  little  bit  of  luck,  too,  I  think  (to  survive). 

Cummings:  And  a  lot  of  brains,  too.  They  launched  those  planes  from  a 

carrier,  too. 

Ryan:  Those  were  the  things  that  I  liked  about  the  Saturday  Matinees 

when  you  were  a  little  kid  and  you  go  to  the  movies,  you  got 
the  little  news  blurbs. 

Cummings:  I  used  to  go  to  manufacturing-technical  meetings  for  Shell 

Chemical  Company  or  Shell  Oil  Company,  too.  One  of  the 
meetings  they  had  —  by  the  way  James  Doolittle  was  Vice- 
President  for  Shell  Oil  for  quite  a  long  time. 

Ryan :  I  didn '  t  kno w  that. 
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Cummings:  It  was  just  one  of  those,  you  know. 

Ryan:  Perks,  to  get  the  name  and  the  publicity. 

Cummings:  He  did  a  lot  of  good. 

Anyway,  they  had  this  manufacturing-technical  meeting  at  a 
dude  ranch  down  near  Santa  Barbara  called  Aisal  Ranch.  It  was 
basically  a  dude  ranch,  a  big  place.  It  had,  naturally,  a  casino, 
accommodations  and  cottages  and  so  forth.  It  would  take  about 
two  hundred  people.  They  threw  a  rodeo  party,  all  the 
cowboys,  it  was  a  big  ranch,  it  was  just  basically  a  cattle  ranch. 
They  threw  a  rodeo  for  us.  When  the  show  was  over,  well,  we 
were  starting  to  get  transportation  to  the  nearest  airport  down  in 
Santa  Barbara.  And  Jimmy  came  out,  and  he  had  a  satchel,  he 
dumped  it  down  and  it  went  "Chink!"  like  that,  And  I  said, 
"What  do  you  have  in  there?"  He  said,  "I  got  five  hundred 
silver  dollars.  I  hit  the  jackpot  on  that  damn  slot  machine."  And 
they  paid  off  in  silver  dollars.  He  said,  "I'm  going  to  give  them 
to  my  grandchildren,  silver  dollars. 

I  have  a  letter  from  his  son  sitting  on  the  desk  in  the  other 
room.  He  is  starting  a  museum  to  celebrate  the 
accomplishments  of  the  8th  Air  Force  in  a  town  in  England 
where  they  were  headquartered. 

Ryan:  I  heard  that  Lou  Foppiano  was  a  little  bit  into  aviation,  too, 

there  for  awhile,  before  he  took  over  the  winery  full  time. 

Cummings:  He  might  have  been.  I  got  his  first  wine  permit  for  his  winery. 

Ryan:  How  did  you  get  that? 

Cummings:  Well,  I  knew  how  to  go  through  the  necessary  routine  to  get  a 

wine  permit,  and  I  went  around  selling  my  services  to  get  these 
wineries  get  back  on  production.  I  would  sell  them  to  them  for 
$40. 

Ryan:  ...If  you  only  need  a  $120  to  live  a  month,  three  permits. 

When  you  were  working  right  after  Prohibition  a  lot  of  new 
wineries  came  back  on  line  but  they  didn't  last  too  long,  how 
come? 

Cummings:  That's  right.  Well,  I  think  that  it  is  competition.  I  think  that  the 

Gallos  were  too  much  competition  for  them. 

Ryan:  You  think  so? 

Cummings:  Yeah. 
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I  was  wondering  it  seems  before  (Prohibition),  I  have  been 
working  with  the  (Wine)  Library  for  awhile  with  these 
interviews,  I've  noticed  that  there  were  about  three  or  four 
miles  apart  these  wineries  or  maybe  two  miles  (in  some  areas). 
Maybe  that  is  all  the  further  you  could  walk,  then  you  could  go 
to  the  store  or  some  thing  and  get  it  after  it  became  bottled?  Or 
people  had  cars  versus  walking  (or  horse  transportation), 
maybe  you  had  a  choice? 

I  don't  think  that  it  worked  that  way.  I  haven't  thought  about  it 
very  much.  They  are  about  an  hour's  walk  apart,  aren't  they?  I 
think  that  to  a  large  extent  its  a  matter  of  acreage  that  are 
available.  First  of  all  there  is  still  a  lot  of  handwork  that  goes  in 
it.  Not  only  in  the  harvesting  but  in  the  pruning.  Somebody  has 
got  to  go  up  there  with  a  pair  of  snips  and  prune  those  vines. 
And  so  that's  a  walking  job.  You  find  that  a  lot  of  people  that 
come  up  from  Mexico  will  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

My  husband  has  a  small  [vineyard]  management  company  and 
it  very  difficult  to  find  good  workers.  We  have  some  great 
ones,  but  people  say,  "Well,  it's  easy."  But  it  is  not  easy,  it  is 
hard  work  day  after  day.  You're  checking  them  aren't  you? 
(Mr.  Cummings  has  patted  his  knees.) 

I  still  have  calluses  on  my  knees,  I  know  what  they  go  through. 
There  were  times  when  I  wasn't  picking  prunes,  I  could  get  a 
job  tying  buds  in  a  prune  nursery  when  they  were  raising  prune 
trees. 

They  used  grafts  on  those,  what  kind  of  a  rootstock  did  you 
use? 

For  prunes,  they  use  a  wild  prune,  marobalin  plum,  grows 
naturally  wild  all  around  here.  And  they  use  that  as  the 
rootstock.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  it  goes  down  fast  to 
where  the  water  is.  When  the  sprout  gets  about  that  big. 

About  the  size  of  your  fore  finger. 

You  make  a  little  cut  in  there  and  you  slip  a  bud  in  there,  bind 
it  up.  My  job  was  tying  buds.  You  take  a  piece  of  string  and 
wrap  it  around  there.  Rubber  band  was  better  because  you 
didn't  have  to  cut  it  it  would  pop  off,  pop  by  itself.  I  remember 
that  rubber  band  started  blisters  on  my  fingers,  I  had  blisters  on 
each  finger  on  my  hand  one  time.  I  had  to  take  off  work  for 
about  three  days  to  let  those  blisters  heal  up  so  I  could  start 
working  again. 

Wait,  you  said  that  the  you  were  in  the  nursery,  do  you  know 
the  name  of  the  it? 

It  belonged  to  Alfred  Butts.  It  was  out  there  near  Mill  Creek, 
just  south  of  Mill  Creek.  He  had  about  twenty  acres  of  bottom 
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land  there,  that  he  put  into  a  nursery.  I  got  paid  400  an  hour  for 
that  job.  That  was  about  twice  the  going  price  that  the  guys 
were  getting  in  packing  houses. 

Ryan:  Yes,  that  was  good  money  at  that  point  in  time. 

Cummings:  Yeah,  I  earned  it. 

Ryan:  What  were  they  paying  then  for  prunes  per  pound? 

Cummings:  The  price  would  be  in  dried  prunes.  Probably  brought  about 

300  a  pound,  somewhere  in  that  order. 

Ryan:  Were  you  doing  20  (prunes)  to  a  pound,  something  like  that, 

maybe? 

Cummings:  Yeah,  that  would  be  pretty  heavy.  Imperial  prunes  would  be  20 

to  a  pound,  the  big  French  prunes,  dried,  would  be  30  or  40  to  a 
pound.  We  used  to  call  them  30-40' s. 

Ryan:  Healdsburg  has  a  few  acres  left  —  of  prunes. 

Cummings:  Yes. 

That  was  spending  money.  As  soon  as  Healdsburg  got 
themselves  a  golf  course  I  was  a  caddie. 

Ryan:  When  did  they  do  that?  It  must  have  been  in  the  twenties  that 

they  got  a  golf  course? 

Cummings:  Yeah,  immediately  after  World  War  I.  A  lot  of  people  traveled 

and  had  seen  people  playing  golf  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
they  thought  that  was  quite  a  fun  thing  to  do.  So  we  started 
building  golf  courses  around  here.  Wars  always  make  money 
for  somebody. 

Ryan:  They  expand  ideas,  too,  it  seems. 

Cummings:  Yeah,  wars  are  a  necessary  part  of  civilization. 

Ryan:  Unless  you  are  one  of  them  fighting. 

Cummings:  Well,  that  pretty  well  sums  up  my  history  up  until  we  moved 

here.  And  as  I  say,  we  sold  (Grace's  Aunt  Anna  Codding's) 
Mill  Valley  house  and  used  the  money  to  build  this  house.  That 
occupied  a  little  time.  Hugh  (Codding)  gave  this  lot  to  Grace 
here. 

Ryan:  Hugh  is  her  brother. 

Cummings:  Her  brother,  right.  She  is  his  older  sister.  He  said,  "Take  a  look 

around  and  see  if  there  is  something  you  like.  Take  what  you 
want." 
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Ryan:  It  is  a  lovely  lot. 

Cummings:  She  picked  this  one  because  from  the  right  corner  of  the  porch 

you  can  see  Mt.  Tamapias. 

Ryan:  Yeah,  if  we  didn't  have  a  little  bit  of  smoke  in  the  air.  (Air  is 

still  being  affected  by  huge  wildfire  in  Lake  County.) 

Besides  painting  California  Packing  Company,  when  did  you 
take  up  watercolors,  these  are  beautiful? 

Cummings:  I  think  that  I  did  my  first  watercolor  in  my  first  year  of  high 

school,  around  1916  or  17  (1926-27),  something  like  that. 
(Discussed  paintings)  This  is  the  Imperial  Village  in  Japan.  We 
had  the  opportunity  to  travel.  Grace,  my  wife,  likes  to  travel. 
Her  first  job  after  she  got  out,  after  she  finished  high  school, 
was  to  become  a  secretary  for  her  uncle  down  in  Puerto  Rico. 
He  was  the  ambassador  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  they  lived  in  San 
Juan.  That's  really  what  led  to  Grace's  difficulty  right  now. 
She  and  our  daughter,  Caroline,  decided  they  would  take  a  tour 
of  the  Caribbean  and  Grace  ran  into  that  spear  of  golden  coral 
which  she  didn't  have  taken  out  of  her  leg  immediately  and  it 
was  loaded  with  staphococceus.  It  gave  her  a  terrific  fever  and 
almost  killed  her.  And  she  came  home  and  she  seemed  to  be 
fine  the  day  that  she  got  home,  but  I  couldn't  wake  her  the  next 
morning.  I  felt  her  forehead  and  it  was  hot,  I  took  her 
temperature  and  it  was  a  105.6. 

Ryan:  The  infection  had  spread. 

Cummings:  The  infection  would  kill  you.  I  got  her  to  the  hospital  within  30 

minutes,  but  the  damage  was  done,  it  cooked  her  brain.  So  she 
has  the  brain  of  a  three  year  old  child  now.  She  is  living  in  a 
rest-hospital  in  Boulder,  Colorado,  within  just  two  blocks  of 
where  my  daughter's  office  is.  So  she  gets  to  see  her  almost 
every  day,  it  is  better  than  I  can  do  for  her. 

Ryan:  It  is  tough  on  you. 

Cummings:  Well,  it  is  heart  rending,  really,  because  she  is  a  lovely  lady.  I 

miss  her. 

Ryan:  Why  did  you  move  back  to  Sonoma  County,  family  ties? 

Cummings:  That  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  We  had  the  option  of  living  in 

Marin  County  in  Mill  Valley  in  Anna's  house  which  she  had 
given  to  Grace.  So  we  could  have  taken  that  house,  it  was  a  big 
house. 

Ryan:  Who  was  this? 
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Cummings:  Grace's  aunt,  maiden  aunt.  She  had  a  business,  a  secretarial 

service  (printing  and  copying)  in  San  Francisco  called  Codding 
Service.  It  was  a  mail-order  business.  And  she  did  well  with  it. 
So  she  had  this  big  house  in  Mill  Valley.  When  Hugh  offered 
this  lot  here,  the  option  was  —  well,  he  had  offered  me  a 
retirement  job  of  building  a  museum,  Codding  Museum,  and  I 
did.  He  gave  me  the  use  of  a  building  to  build  a  museum.  It  had 
been  a  shop  for  B  &  L  Glass  Company.  They  are  glaziers.  They 
still  operate  around  here  somewhere.  So  I  devoted  myself  to 
building  a  natural  history  museum,  at  that  time  (Hugh)  was  in 
his  African  Big  Hunting  phase.  I  said,  "Hugh  you  have 
elephants  and  you've  got  water  buffalo,  and  you've  got  lions." 
I  said,  "But  you  don't  have  a  tiger."  He  said,  "No,  I  don't."  I 
said,  "Do  you  want  one?"  He  said,  "Yeah,  can  you  get  me 
one?"  I  said,  "I  can  find  out  how."  So  I  looked  in  the  Field  and 
Stream  catalogs  where  they  offer  AlywenCooper  Limited,  Tiger 
Shifar.  There  was  a  telephone  number  in  Chicago.  So  I  called 
the  number  and  I  said,  "I  am  interested  in  a  tiger  shoot."  And 
the  voice  answered  said,  "Houpalowski  here."  "Mr. 
Houpalowski  I  am  Mr.  Ben  Cummings  and  Mr.  Hugh  Codding 
and  I  anticipate  being  in  India  in  about  three  weeks.  Could  you 
arrange  a  tiger  hunt  for  us?"  He  said,  "You  are  out  of  your 
mind."  I  said,  "Now  wait  a  minute,"  I  said,  "I  know  the  kind  of 
people  that  do  these  things.  Will  you  inquire  of  your  principals 
in  Nagpur  if  there  has  been  a  cancellation."  I  said,  "I'll  pay  you 
for  the  cable  if  you  are  looking  ..."  He  came  back  three  days 
later,  and  he  said,  "You  have  three  of  the  best  shooting  blocks 
in  India."  So  we  took  off,  went  over  there,  Hugh  shot  his  tiger. 
We  toured  India.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  talked  to  Eleanore 
Williams,  at  that  time  the  operator  of  the  touring  agency  in 
Coddingtown —  I  went  down  and  talked  to  the  her  and  said  that 
we  would  like  a  round  trip  to  India,  from  here  to  India,  and  said 
that  we  were  expecting  to  be  there  for  a  while  to  do  a  tiger 
shoot,  I  said  that  we  would  probably  be  in  there  for  three 
weeks.  She  said,  "You  know  for  two  hundred  dollars  more  than 
to  go  to  India,  you  can  go  the  rest  of  the  way  around  the 
world."  I  said,  "Well,  where  would  that  take  us?"  There  were 
different  places,  you  would  go  from  here  to  Miami,  to  Lisbon, 
to  Rome  to  Istanbul.  They  all  sounded  pretty  good,  you  know.  I 
said,  "Sure,  book  us."  So  we  did.  It  took  us  through  Australia, 
and  Grace  and  Hugh  have  some  relatives  in  Australia.  There  is 
also  a  part  in  Australia  where  you  can  get  the  best  opals  in  the 
world,  so  I  wanted  to  see  if  we  could  get  Grace  a  nice  opal. 
And  she  did.  The  trip  took  us  also  up  to  Brisbane,  that  gave  her 
a  chance  to  get  a  trip  out  to  the  coral  reefs  off  of  Brisbane.  That 
is  quite  an  interesting  area  out  there.  Meanwhile,  Hugh  went  to 
visit  his  kinfolk  in  Sydney.  Then  Grace  &  I  didn't  visit  family, 
went  straight  over  to  New  Zealand  and  I  went  fishing  and 
hunting  in  New  Zealand. 

Ryan:  There  is  a  lot  of  fishing  going  on  here. 
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Cummings:  Well,  you  know  New  Zealand  got  their  first  trout  from  a  creek 

right  near  here  in  Lake  County.  The  creek  comes  out  of  the 
Blue  Lakes,  it  runs  into  the  Russian  River  there.  The  Russian 
River  steelhead,  were  produced  where  they  had  a  little  fish 
hatchery  there  at  one  time.  And  those  eggs  were  shipped  out  to 
New  Zealand,  that's  where  all  the  New  Zealand  trout  came 
from. 

Ryan:  They  should  be  wonderful  then. 

Cummings:  They  taste  damn  good.  I  did  some  hunting  there,  I  shot  a  fallow 

deer.  You  see  originally,  New  Zealand  didn't  have  big  game  at 
all  —  so  a  lot  of  American  moose,  elk,  and  different  kinds  of 
deer:  fallow  deer,  sika  deer,  red  deer  were  imported. 

Ryan:  Did  they  import  them  to  preserves  or  like  ranches? 

Cummings:  Well,  there  are  large  hunting  areas  there  now,  like  national 

parks  except  you  can  hunt  in  them.  So  I  did  some  hunting,  I 
shot  a  few  animals,  no  trophies.  Hugh  got  his  tiger  in  India,  the 
tiger  is  down  in  the  museum,  down  here  in  ...  Petaluma,  out  of 
Petaluma. 

Ryan:  I  have  to  admit  I  don't  know  where  it  is. 

Cummings:  It  is  part  of  the  school  system,  Petaluma  High  School,  they 

have  a  curator  there  that  did  a  good  job  on  it.  They  have  all 
sorts  of  things  there.  All  kinds  of  snakes,  fish,  all  living,  it's 
good.  But  Hugh's  tiger  is  down  there  now  with  a  lot  of  his 
other  stuff. 

Ryan:  Up  in  Geyserville  a  lot  of  the  old  maps  show  a  Cummings 

owning  most  of  Dry  Creek  up  to  Geyserville,  for  charcoal  work 
(cutting  trees  and  making  charcoal  for  San  Francisco),  Was  that 
any  relation  to  your  dad? 

Cummings:  No. 

RyanL  What  did  you  great-grandfather,  or  what  did  you  grandfather 

do? 

(Great-grandfather  had  a  farm  in  Iowa) 

Cummings:  My  grandfather,  my  paternal  grandfather,  my  father's  father, 

came  from  Illinois  with  the  49'ers,  (18)54  actually  looking  for 
gold,  he  couldn't  find  any.  He  had  a  team  of  horses  though. 
People  needed  somebody  to  haul  stuff.  So  that's  what  he  did, 
that's  where  the  livery  stable  came  from  on  West  Street. 

Ryan:  He  came  to  Sonoma  County  to  look  for  gold? 

Cummings:  No,  up  to  the  gold  area,  he  landed  in  El  Dorado  County  but  all 

the  gold —  all  the  easy  gold  was  long  gone  by  1854. 
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Ryan:  I  guess  five  years  is  a  long  time  if  you  are  out  there  everyday 

looking. 

Cummings:  Oh  yeah,  looking  for  groceries,  too,  at  the  same  time. 

Ryan:  Then  he  settled  in  the  Healdsburg  area,  probably? 

Cummings:  Yeah,  my  father's  father  started  that  livery  stable  there.  And 

my  father  and  his  brother  shared  it  together,  and  my  father  sold 
it  to  his  brother  — 

Ryan:  Frank. 

Cummings:  And  bought  a  ranch.  He  thought  that  there  was  more  future  in 

that  then  in  hauling  people. 

Ryan:  He  seemed  to  get  a  good  return  on  it  (West  Dry  Creek  Valley 

ranch),  he  sold  it  not  too  long  after  he  bought  it,  that's  good. 

How  about  your  maternal  grandparents? 

Cummings:  Her  mother  was  killed  in  a  run-away  accident,  died  of  cancer  as 

a  result  of  it.  Her  father  died  of  tuberculosis.  So  she  was  an 
orphan  pretty  early. 

Ryan:  So  you  didn't  have  any  grandparents  on  her  side,  did  you  have 

any  grandparents  on  your  father's  side  while  you  were  young? 

Cummings:  I  had  a  grandmother,  and  that  was  all.  I  had  an  uncle  and  an 

aunt,  Uncle  Frank  and  Aunt  Eva,  Aunt  Lizzie,  Cousin  George, 
Cousin  Fred,  Cousin  Charles,  Aunt  Ella  Smith,  Uncle 
"Stoddard". 

Ryan:  So  did  they  live  in  Healdsburg  area? 

Cummings:  Yes,  they  all  lived  in  Healdsburg.  Cousin  Will,  too,  Will 

Cummings,  I  worked  for  him.  He  used  to  be  a  farmer  on  a  large 
ranch  south  of  Windsor,  called  the  Hotchkiss  Ranch.  He  had 
been  ranch  foreman  there.  But  basically  I  was  on  the  Hotchkiss 
payroll,  he  would  sign  the  checks,  actually,  the  bank  signed  the 
checks.  Whoever  Joe  Hotchkiss  was,  I  think  that  he  lived  in 
San  Francisco,  but  he  owned  that  ranch  out  there. 

Ryan:  It  seems  a  lot  of  people  in  San  Francisco  owned  Sonoma 

property. 

Cummings:  Oh  yeah,  they  would  come  up  here  to  get  out  of  the  fog. 

Ryan:  I'm  in  real  estate,  they  still  do.  [They  say]  "I  didn't  know  it  was 

so  cold  (in  the  City)." 
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Cummings:  ...  Since  I've  lived  here,  our  daughter,  Caroline,  and  her 

husband  have  become  large  developers  in  and  around  Boulder, 
Colorado.  And  our  son,  Earle,  he  has  a  daughter,  Torreya,  19, 
who  is  just  going  to  junior  college  now,  our  other  grandchild,  is 
just  a  freshman  in  high  school  at  the  present  time,  and  Earle's 
son,  Bennett,  who  is  about  14  now.  And  they  are  getting 
together  to  purchase  a  piece  of  Sonoma  County,  I  guess  about 
600  acres  up  on  Rockpile  Road.  You  know  about  the  Rockpile 
Ranch  don't  you? 

Ryan:  Not  much,  I've  been  on  it,  but  I  don't  know  much  about  it. 

Cummings:  Well,  it  was  started  by  one  of  Grace's  ancestors,  Tennessee 

Carter  Bishop.  He  came  from  Carter  County,  Tennessee.  He 
had  lost  some  of  his  dad's  crop  in  a  Sunday  crap  game  with 
some  Negro  slaves  that  worked  on  the  crops  in  Carter  County, 
Tennessee.  His  mother  told  him,  "Tenny,  your  dad  told  you  if 
you  did  this  he  would  beat  you.  And  he  is  a  man  of  his  word." 
She  said,  "You'd  better  saddle  up  your  horse  and  get  out  of 
here  unless  you  want  to  take  a  beating,  unless  you  want  to  fight 
your  father."  Well,  his  father  was  big  and  strong  and  he  didn't 
know  if  he  wanted  to  fight  his  father.  So,  he  joined  a  group  of 
immigrants  that  were  going  over  to  California.  (He  worked  his 
way  as  a  hunter  to  feed  the  train.)  He  got  over  the  Sierras  and 
worked  as  a  carpenter  for  awhile,  didn't  find  any  gold  of 
course,  all  the  gold  was  in  people's  pockets.  And  so,  he  came 
to  Sonoma  County  and  eventually  got  a  job  as  a  deputy  sheriff 
of  Sonoma  County.  He  had  the  chance  to  live  out  in  the 
countryside.  He  bought  a  fruit  ranch  in  the  upper  end  of  Dry 
Creek  Valley,  just  about  where  that  dam  (Warm  Springs  Dam) 
is  now.  Then  he  did  some  —  I  don't  think  that  he  actually 
bought,  I  think  that  he  probably  homesteaded  a  large  parcel  of 
land  up  there  at  the  end  of  the  road.  (He  married  Eliza  Smith, 
an  orphan  and  heiress,  who  came  with  the  Donner  Party.)  He 
used  his  prisoners  in  the  County  Jail  to  build  the  road,  some  of 
the  fellows  had  been  in  jail  a  while,  had  been  out  of  circulation 
and  they  suddenly  appeared  back  amongst  their  friends  and 
their  friends  said,  "Where'd  you  been?"  "Oh,  I've  been 
working  on  Bishop's  rockpile."  So  that's  how  it  got  to  be 
known  as  the  Rockpile  Road,  and  the  Rockpile  Ranch  out 
there.  There  are  still  some  remnants  of  that  old  house  out  there 
that  he  built,  he  lived  out  there  eventually,  he  spent  his  latter 
days  out  there. 

Ryan:  That  is  a  big  distance  (from  any  towns),  that  is  really  out  there. 

Cummings:  Oh,  yes.  Actually  it  is  in  the  watershed  of  the  Gualala  River,  it 

drains  into  the  Gualala  not  into  the  Dry  Creek. 

Ryan:  I  wonder  why  people  ended  up  in  places  like  that. 

Cummings:  Because  it  was  cheap.  It  was  open,  there  are  open  grassy  hills 

out  there  and  you  could  run  sheep,  there  was  water  there. 
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Ryan:  And  not  too  many  coyotes? 

Cummings:  They  didn't  worry  about  that  as  long  as  they  had  enough  to  live 

on,  out  there  you  could  trap  the  coyotes,  too,  probably  sell  the 
furs. 

Incidentally,  part  of  that  property  that  the  kids  are  buying,  they 
have  bought  actually,  is  on  the  headwaters  of  Rancheria  Creek, 
which  is  a  tributary  to  Warm  Springs  Creek,  flows  into  Lake 
Sonoma. 


End  of  tape 


After  this  interview  we  drove  out  to  look  at  the  property  on 
Rockpile  Road.  Mr.  Cummings  pointed  out  where  he  hunted 
and  camped  as  a  child,  and  pointed  out  on  the  ridge  line,  below 
the  property  his  children  had  just  purchased,  the  location  where 
he  shot  his  first  deer. 
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